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JANUARY 1924 


IN HOSPITAL 


GREATER THAN THE SUN 


T is enough 
That I have lain in darkness 

Breathing odors of the rose, 
Seeing more clearly than with eyes 
Its color, 
Touching more really than with hands 
Its leaves and stem; 
While in my brain 
Words, gorgeous, exquisite, noble and proud, 
Attached my drifting spirit 
With the feel of wings. 


Let the dawn come!— 
I have been greater than the sun. 
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WHITE SPIDERS 


Gaunt white spiders 
Clothed in sheets— 

Dim row against the wall— 
We ride their backs, 

Face leering fears 

That creep with night. 


Nurse says, “Good evening!” 
Smiles, going between iron beds. 


Bed number eight 

Complains of pleurisy. 

Musing, “This one is hard to kill,” 

Her chapped red finger-tips 

Count off by wrist-watch quarter-minutes— 
A clinic travesty on nursing men. 


Nurse says, “Good night!”— 
Arranging something on his iron stand, 
And goes. 


We face leering fears 
That creep with night. 


Outside, above, 

Above the precision of the ward, 
Booming creak of beds, 
Crawling torment in throats, 
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Ernest Walsh 


Antiseptic and fever sweat— 
Their height transcending thought, 
High cool 

Silvery spiders crawl. 


Below, 

Outside, outside the ward, 

Chattering crickets. 

A night-shrouded earth 

Taunts our spiders, 

Wakes the trail-lust in feet 

Gone soft and white from female kiss of sheets— 
Maddening, maddening ; 

Quarrel with soul! 


Bed number eight 
Watches a golden spider climb the sky. . . . 


We will drowse through the long day, 
Knowing that always in the night wait 
The spiders, 

The damn white spiders 

That have us glued to their backs: 
Spiders that will never, never, never, 
Leave their webs 

Unless we cease to wonder 

Which star swings dayward . . . home. 
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THE SONG OF THE HOPELESS SICK 


I am so weary of you, fat bored ladies; 

You, tall slim-ankled blondes; 

And all you well-groomed gentlemen— 

Pink, smooth-shaven, narrow-waisted, athletic-shouldered 
snobs! 


I am so weary of your cleverness, 

Your well-fed discontent, 

Your distinguished gestures of contempt, 
Your fickle-bellied appetite for life! 


I wish you could lie in my bed 

And see the world drift away from you, 

And four walls rise up 

Making darkness for your eyes— 

Darkness that would fill your ears, 

Your nose, 

Your mouth, 

And hold you tighter than chains; 

Darkness that would be as a black heated sand. 


Then you would desire many things— 

Simple and lovely, 

Intricate and beautiful— 

While you gnawed at cold dry bones of memories, 
And your eyes turned inward for relief 

From hunger death refused to come and ease. 
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DESPAIR 


At moonrise a weariness comes over me, 
And I dream of trees holding up a sky, 
Beneath which I walk, seeking a lost road 
To the house of a friend. 


And in this twilight of my brain 

I pray for a gate, 

Or a bridge, 

Or a tunnel, 

By which I may come to an end. 

But there are no walls for gates, 

Or rivers for bridges, 

Or mountains for tunnels. 

There is nothing to stop me, 

There is nothing to hold me. 

Yet I must go on— 

For how can one rest 

Where there is neither wall nor hill nor sea, 
And where in the full darkness 

Little lights show 

Only to vanish as one approaches them? 


THE WHITE DEATH 
I 

Desert sand, my body— 

When the wind moves 

I creep. 
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My brain 
A creaking mill 
In a frozen stream. 


My soul 
The ghost of him 
Who played there as a boy. 


My heart 
A dead man’s house. 


I 
Owl and nightingale am I— 


Seeing only through darkness, 
Heard only at evening. 


Iil 


The hours move like rustling leaves on a tree— 
When the leaves fall 
Let only gentle fingers touch them. 


INTROSPECTION 


When night lets down the curtain, 
Shutting out the world, 
Then— 


Is your heart a radiant thing? 


And does it flash, 
High-towered, 
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Drawing brave ships 
Safely to the harbor? 


Or must you run to borrow oil? 


RESIDUAL 


When books I love are no longer my friends, 
And I’m deaf to the word the night wind sends; 
When my soul denies the beauty of life, 

And I’m only a husband to my wife; 

When I’ve come to the grave of eat and sleep, 
Oh, bury me, friends! and bury me deep! 


TO ONE ASKING QUESTIONS 


Must you jump in the lake to drink water? 
Or ascend heavens to see the sunlight? 

Or be earth around the roots of flowers 

To smell perfume? 


Why, then, do you ask me, when I kiss you, 
If love shall last? 


THRONES 


I prepared a room 

Lit by tall red candles, 
Watched by black boys 
Dressed in yellow robes. 
“This is for Love,” I said. 
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Ernest Walsh 
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One night, 

Near a bed not yet cold 

From the touch of one just dead, 
Chilled by gaunt shadows of the moon, 
I found Love— 

Shrinking and frail, 

Not for my arms 

Nor my lips, 

Too proud to heed my words. 


BRIDGES 
With words, 

And quiet movements of the hands, 
With laughter, 

And silence . . . with secrets .. . 


I built bridges 
Over which we passed 
Exchanging loneliness. 


With words, 
And quiet movements of the hands, 


With laughter, 
And silence . . . with secrets . . 
Were bridges destroyed. 


Ernest Walsh 
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SEARCH 


I have a dress woven of rose and gold, 
And glinting jewels in my hair: 

And yet my mirror shows 

Only a shade 

In grey. 


My garden lies beneath the summer moon 
Like Danaé to the rain of gold: 

The softest airs are there— 

Why is the moon 

So cold? 


I saw a mountain towering silently; 
I saw two swallows swiftly fly; 

I saw a nun at prayer: 

All these look up— 

And I? 


I went into the forest, and I found 
A flower’s perfume lingering: 
Upon the ground were petals 
Trampled down 

And broken. 


I passed among a crowd of moving men. 
Their eyes were unalight, their hands 
Reached out for unknown aid: 

What do you seek? 

I said. 
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I looked along white faces in a temple. 
It seemed they came together there 
Better to hide in praise 

Each one a secret 

Prayer. 


My feet are fleet to carry me away: 
But when I ask who follows me, 
There comes a silent answer, 

Go no further— 

It is I. 


I heard ecstatic music in a church— 
Te Deums mounting high and clear: 
If all that sound were true, 

There must be God 

To hear. 


I saw them putting candles by an altar, 
And all that holy place was bright. 

I put my candle there— 

Why did it shed 

No light? 


I heard the ocean crying to the night, 
And looked to see if God were there. 
Till dawning day I watched: 

Oh tell me, where 

Is God? 
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I saw, against the white of winter snow, 
The blackened stalks of summer flowers 
Bending above the footprints 

Of a girl who dreamed 

Of love. 


Pictures there are and music and the dance, 
And books, and multitudes of things: 

So many thoughts sent forth. 

And each one says, 

I want! 


Philosophers are wise, I said, and searched 
Great golden books, but only found 

In every learned line 

A wistfulness 

Like mine. 


I looked and saw not one familiar face: 
And yet I called, O Brother, Brother! 
And many an answer came 

In greeting to 

Another. 


Mary Aldis 


From my dim hope I made a prayer with wings. 


Out through the void it flew and cried, 
Beating upon the Silence. 
Silence answered— 


And it died. Mary Aldis 
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AFTERTHOUGHT 


I NEVER KNEW 


I never knew how cold the midnight river 
Down where the great ships sail, 

Till on the bridge I saw you run and shiver, 
And snatched you from the rail— 


A waif, a stranger; and you turned on me 
With desperate hurt eyes, 

As one who’d robbed you of the ancient sea 
Where dead all sorrow lies. 


I led you back, and in a near café, 
Under stale yellow light, 

I heard your story, and bewildered stray 
Verses of yours that night. 


And now, though love and song are yours as never, 
With vast white days in store, 

I had not known how cold and black the river. . . . 
And shudder now yet more. 


THE VISITOR 


Now that you’ve told me—me who never asked— 
Told me the sin, the peril, and the ache, 

And in the telling unwittingly unmasked 

What beauty and power within you are awake; 
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William Ellery Leonard 


Now that, despite my house with bolt and chain, 
At your wild knock, I opened, never knowing, 
Until you filled my room, my heart, my brain, 
And left me sleepless, sleepless, on your going; 
Now that you’ve woven, however wide you travel, 
Your black and gold through all I will or can, 

In marvellous patterns I may not unravel, 
Without destroying all that makes me man: 
Doubly you dare not wantonly un-star 

Again in dust the radiant soul you are. 


BECAUSE I’VE LEARNED 


Because I’ve learned, by ball and chain and goad, 
Custom is king upon this sorry isle, 

And builds through town, wood, meadow.every road, 
Takes toll at every stile, 


And names all feasts and days, my child, I’d spare 
Your groping feet late shipwrecked on our coast— 
Dear delicate feet, yet wounded, worn, and bare— 
As one who loves you most. 


Chafe not at my strict rede; and keep your life 
Within as bold as when you put to sea: 
Till strong and wise to flash the rebel knife, 
You do my work for me. 
William Ellery Leonard 
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THE CITY OF COLD WOMEN 


THE SKY 


The winged stars poise over the city, 

Frozen by the breath of the cold women. 

The moon is a frail defiance to the cold women, 
Waning to a last chilled wisp. 


What is more cool than the girlish dawn? 
She peeps over the arched shoulder of the moon 
And éalls the sun like a frightened child. 


What is more cruel than the sun to a frost? 

But there is no whiteness 

Like the whiteness of these women. 

The sun labors at parting in fear-fraught anguish, 
Knowing how her womb must yield the twilight 
To the indifference of the cold women. 


These are the heavens of the cold women, 
Timorous and benumbed. 


THE WIND 


The wind shudders through the city, 
Wrapped in the shawl of its swiftness. 
Who but the cold women 

Have fingers to tear quietly 

The shawls of the chattering wind? 
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Laura Riding Gottschalk 


THE LOVERS 
They come glowing to the gates of the city, 
Armed with tenderness, 
Resolute to parade 
Beneath the windows of the cold women, 
With their gifts warm on their shoulders. 


The women sit frigidly smiling in their frames, 
And their eyes are the eyes of Medusa. 

Who but lovers, 

Who but unslaked lovers may be starved so? 


There is one bird left in the city of the cold women, 
Forager of doorsteps, 

Cosset of cold women. 

It is sweet carrion they scatter to him. 


VOICES 


Are there words thin enough for such thin lips? 
Smiles are more tenous than laughter, 
And their only echo is pain. 


HOUSES 


The roofs of the city are a bleak mist 

Brooding over the sharpness beneath them: 

Walls stroked to corners by the hands of the cold women, 
Fireplaces for irony. 

We shall not wonder at rimed mirrors— 
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Windows give up their secrets, 
Not mirrors. 


In the houses of the city of cold women 
There are shadows. 

They may be children, 

They titillate the light so bashfully. 


There are tired lilies, propped to apathy. 


GARDENS 


The white gardens of the cold women, 
Sowed with crystal, 

Budding in ivory— 

They are like the cold women themselves. 
They do not bend on their stalks. 

They do not wilt. 

How should they wilt? 

They have no fragrance to repine in. 


INTERLUDE 


If ever, in the city of the cold women, 
You should hear the stealthy fervor of a sound, 
It is myself 
Slinking furtively through silent streets, 
Like a brave young spring 
That comes gallantly to prove its warmness. 
Laura Riding Gottschalk 
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POEMS 


NEW DAYS 


So we shall see glad mornings 
Break open the shell of night, 
With down of wonder 

New upon them; 


And we shall pluck 
The plumes of ecstasy 
From vivid noons, 


And run to catch 

The fluttering evenings 

In a net of wistful love, 
Flaking bright scales of joy 
From their cool wings. 


DRY OCHRE 


As we walked the baking land 
Grasshoppers sprayed 

In fans of yellow and red; 

Grasshoppers spattered our faces 

And hung in our clothes; 

And the grasshopper dead 

Lay in a mulch of bodies under our feet, 
Spreading across the earth 

Which was powdered like fine sand. 
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Grasshoppers blossomed 
On all the sapless stalks of wheat. 


GULLS’ EYES ARE COLD 


When morning crawls without color 

Up the sky, and houses huddle 

Like grey unhappy children in a créche, 
The gulls cut swerving songs 

Above the river, 

The river lolls indifferent 

Through the city, 

And steam-clouds open 

On the morning dusk. 


ANY NIGHT 


The files of lamps march stupidly into 
The dusk. Is it no misery for you 

To walk the long apartmented streets, or 
Is there comfort in each window 

And each reiterated door? 





The parlor lamps disconsolately hang in 
All the windows—rose, amber—thin 
Cast-off dresses of carnival. But there has 
Been no carnival, no bacchic grin— 

Only a phonographic jazz. 


You will go home, hurrying a little, and 
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Mitchell Dawson 


Think of the evening, wishing you had planned 
Diversion. You will step quickly through the 
Marble hallway, and—letters in your hand— 
Climb to your three-room dormitory. 


If you sing, it will be the song of 

A solitary woman. You will shove 

The window open, and stretching out from 
A cage of loneliness—darkness above 
You will wait for something. And nothing will come. 





NO AND YES 


If no and yes 

Step through the evening 

On pavement and on house-top 
With no meaning in their faces, 


I will step after 

To the clanging of the street-cars 
Through the snow-dusk 

Down streets that have no ending. 


No and yes— 
On their way 
To barren places. . . . 


Oh— 
Leave me to my pretending! 


Mitchell Dawson 
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IN MONTANA 


EXOTIC 


Her frightened soul shrank 

When she saw 

The bitter crumbling hills of shale. 
And the high cutbank, 

Gashed and raw, 

Struck her eyes like the wall of a jail. 


The years ran by 

Indifferent, 

And she never grew used to unfenced land, 
Nor dust blown high, 

Nor scrub pines bent 

In the midst of shuffling wastes of sand. 


When her years were told 

Her voice was sour 

And her eyes were as hard as small black beads. 
Her mouth was cold 

And twisted and dour, 

For her soul had withered like last year’s weeds. 


THE WIND 


The cabin sits alone far up a hill 
Where all the year the mournful wind blows shrill. 
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Gwendolen Haste 


She used to tell him sometimes: ‘“‘No one knows 
How hard it is to listen while it blows.” 


He never touched a plow again, they say, 
After he found her dead, but went away. 


And tenants wouldn’t live upon the place 
Because, the neighbors said, they saw her face 


Pressed close against the little window-pane 
Watching the twisting storm-clouds in the rain; 


And in the night-time they could hear her cry 
And moan and whimper if the gale was high. 


They said she had no cause to die, but still 
The wind was always blowing on that hill. 
Gwendolen Haste 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


Books he would gladly give, 

Gold, success, and all, 

For a dog’s nose against his hand, 
And the catch in a wild bird’s call. 


Josephine Pollitt 
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TWO WINTER POEMS 


KILLDEER 


Grey ashes where were fires of sunset, 
Shadows in the clefts of the hills; 
And the pool in the valley 

Staring like an eye in the twilight. 


Wild under the frowning hills 

Come the killdeer crying 

The cry that is lonelier than midnight 
And swifter than feet of darkness. 


BELATED 


Yonder old woman 

With the hooded head 
Cannot find her way 

To the house of the dead. 


Gnarled is her body 

As a wild apple-tree, 

And her thoughts are leaves 
Hanging ruefully. 


Winter-bitten grey 

Is their color now, 

And they point stiffly down 
From the withered bough. 
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Harold Hoffman 


Though spring makes a stirring 
In the roots below, 

It cannot crawl 

To where buds should grow. 


The stiff leaves talk; 
They implore the sky: 
“Oh, cast us away 

To the dark!” they cry. 


Harold Hoffman 


OF DYING BEAUTY 


“Spare us of dying beauty,” cries out Youth, 
“Of marble gods that moulder into dust— 
Wide-eyed and pensive with an ancient truth 
That even gods will go as old things must.” 
Where fading splendor grays to powdered earth, 
And time’s slow movement darkens quiet skies, 
Youth weeps the old, yet gives new beauty birth 
And molds again, though the old beauty dies. 
Time plays an ancient dirge amid old places 
Where ruins are a sign of passing strength, 

As is the weariness of aged faces 

A token of a beauty gone at length. 

Yet youth will always come self-willed and gay— 
A sun-god in a temple of decay. 


Louis Zukofsky 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 


He looked at the wooded hills 

Repainted by the magic of the frost-brush, 

Till his soul sensed the long silence of nonentity. 
And he said: 

“Death is a beautiful color.” 


He left the concrete walk 

To let his feet feel the yellow crispness 

Of the newly fallen leaves 

From the long line of the maple shade. 

And he said: 

“The new-fallen leaf, 

Loved by the vagrancy of the autumn wind, 
Is the sere grief of the green spring.” 


His vision dreamed along the valley 
Of devious, ranging hills, 
Where stout shocks of fodder-corn 
Were bursting into visible song, 
And crowding pumpkins 
Shouted in a chorus of lilting gold; 
While the heavy listening orchard, 
Thronging the amphitheatre 
Of a happy old hillside, 
Encored the singers with red applause— 
Till he was conscious of the fullness of the autumn, 
And the emptiness of the autumn wind. 
Alva N. Turner 
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TEN YEARS OLD 
® An autobiographical episode 


I hear them whispering—what is it? 
“Lizzie Wescott—hush!” 

Where is she? Yesterday she was here— 
So nice, so pretty, with curly hair— 
Here at her desk, like me. 

It’s something awful—where is she? 
“Hush—Lizzie Wescott is dead.” 

Dead. 

What is it to be dead? 


It is to be white—and still— 

And to lie in a coffin 

And be buried in the ground. 

Lizzie Wescott will be buried in the ground. 


To be sure she was old, six years older than me— 
Sixteen. 

But that wasn’t so very old. 

Her curly hair will be buried in the ground. 


Can we see her lying white and still 
Before they put her in the ground? 
No, they won’t let us. 


It was hard to go to bed, 
And think of her in the dark. 
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And it’s hard to come to school and hear them whispering. 
It’s something more—oh, tell me! 

Tell me! 

“She did it, hush—she took a poison, she killed herself— 
She committed suicide.” 


Oh hush—don’t say it—why must I listen? 
What do they call it?— 


** Suicide.” 


Then she wanted to lie white and still, curly hair and all, 


And be buried forever in the ground. 
Why? 





But we musn’t ask why—nobody will tell. 

We can crowd around her house—where she is lying white 
and still, 

But nobody comes out—nobody will ever tell us. 


Why? 


Then a person can shut them all out—all the other children, 

And school, and our green back-yard, and the lake, and 
the sky; 

And lie down in her bed, and do it all alone, 

And never open her mouth to say no when they put her 
in the ground! 


“Commit suicide,” they call it. 
> y 
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Harriet Monroe 


But what does God think of it? and Jesus? 
She used to come to Sunday-school— 
Perhaps the minister will tell us. 





“Think where she is now!” he says 
ing. 

And I have to cry—we all have to cry out loud. 

“Think where she is now!”—he says it again and again. 


and he’s almost cry- 


Where is she now then? Didn’t they put her in the 
ground— 

White and still, with curly hair? 

But oh yes, she had something else— 

She had a soul! 

What is that—a soul? 


It’s something inside of you that you can’t see— 
Something that tells you about God, 

And flies out when you die 

Like smoke from a fire. 


And her little soul sinned a great sin— 

God Himself, high on His Throne in Heaven, 
Forgiving my sins every night when I pray to Him— 
God Himself could never forgive so great a sin. 

So her little soul is burning now in hell, 

And will never burn up forever. 


How could she do it!—she liked to dance in the sun! 
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How could she lie down stiff, and sin so great a sin, 
And send her little soul to burn in hell forever! 


Suicide—even God could not forgive her! 
“Think where she is now!” 


It’s awful—too awful to think of. 

Why do I have to think of it? 

_ It’s too awful for God to think of sitting there happy on 
His Great White Throne, 

With angels around him. 

How could he send her little soul to burn in hell forever! 

He couldn’t! 


She loved to dance in the sun, and she put them all out— 

The grass and the sky. 

She had curly hair, and pretty dresses, and she smoothed 
them all out 

To lie down stiff and still 

Under the ground. 

She made the day night, and the night darker— 

When I shut my eyes in the closet, it’s not so dark. 

She said hush to all the voices, and the dog’s barking, 

And the proud trotting of horses when they race up and 
down, 

And the shouting of all the girls and boys. 


She was grown up— 
She might have lived to be very old, 
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Harriet Monroe 


With white hair like Grandma. 

I used to see her every day, and now I'll never see her 
again. 

How could she do it? 


It’s easy then— 

Between day-time and day-time she did it, 

In one little night, 

And she never told anybody—of course she couldn’t. 

In the morning they found her—they thought she was 
sleeping in her bed, 

But she was lying white and still. 


It’s easy—anybody might do it— 

Yes, even me! 

I’m not too little to shut out Wezie and Rover, 
And Mama and Papa and the big willow-tree, 
And lie down still and white 

And be buried in the ground. 

I’m afraid I'll have to. 


Why do I think of it all the time, 

God? 

Please take the thought away from me— 
I don’t want to! 

It’s too dark for a little girl down there, 
And too cold. 

Take it away! 
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He doesn’t take it away. 

If I step on that crack in the sidewalk I’ll have to do it— 
Oh awful, if I should step on that crack! 

Help me over it, God—surely You don’t want me to do it! 
Thank you! 

Oh, help me! 


I couldn’t tell Wezie—no, never !— 

She would laugh. 

Nor Mama, nor anybody. 

There’s only God to help me, and He’s very far away, 
And very old. 

I couldn’t tell anybody! 


Why am I running so fast— 

Running away! 

Oh, why did I see it— 

That big blue bottle with Poison on it, and a skull—and 
two bones! 

Now I’ll have to do it— 

It’s right there—so near! 

How can I help it now? 


If I step on that red rose in the carpet I'll have to take it— 
One swallow would be enough. 

If I step on that rose I’ll have to open the closet door, 
And take out the bottle and drink some. 

Oh, help me not to!— 
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Harriet Monroe 


I don’t want to fall white and still, 
And be buried in the ground. 


Why did they put it there so near— 

For me? 

I’m afraid to pass that closet— 

I’m afraid, afraid! 

I’m afraid all the time of the skull on it— 

When I wake up in the night it laughs at me. 

God, surely You don’t want a little girl to sin so great a sin, 
And shut You out in the sky, 

And be put out of sight in the ground. 


Every day and every night just the same, 

That rose in the carpet is always there— 

I don’t want to step on it! 

If I have to do it, what will You say to my little flying 
soul— 

When I am lying white and still 

Down in the ground? 


What did You say to her soul?—she didn’t want to either. 
What did You say? 


Harriet Monroe 
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COMMENT 


POETS THE SELF-REVEALERS 


ITERATURE, like life, is a revelation of human souls, 
and the soul of the author is the reader’s most fasci- 
nating quest. 

This sententious utterance may have been uttered 
before in a large variety of other words, and would not 
need to be uttered again save to refute the advice of those 
who find in literature a prodigious array of cut flowers and 
would have us disregard leaf, stalk and soil. “You find 
all the world in Shakespeare,” they say, “except the poet 
himself”; or, “Byron was a rotter in a rotten age, but sing 
to yourself There be none of Beauty’s daughters and forget 
the author”; or, “Genius is a miracle straight from 
heaven—environment, encouragement, family, friends, 
enemies, what have these to do with it?” 

But in spite of the absolutist who lays down such laws, 
one goes happily back to the search for Shakespeare him- 
self in his plays—that enigmatic lover and doubter, 
“serenely sly,” who hides, but never completely, his 
inactive ineffectual self, and its despair and rapture, 
behind the grand gear and gusto of his plays. Or back to 
Byron, flaunting melodramatic sins in a thousand “‘ poems 
for women,” but keeping his common sense and rebel’s 
humor for Don Fuan and his ecstasy for a few incomparable 
songs. Or one wonders how many times genius has been 
trampled or frosted in the bud, for once that soil and 
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sun and rain, and maybe skilful nurture, have brought its 
perfect flower to bloom. 

And so reading modern poetry is primarily a quest for 
the poets themselves—a quest, that is, for friends of the 
spirit among keen observant imaginative contemporary 
minds musically attuned to the rhythms of life. It is an 
alluring quest, yielding at times rich rewards; and the 
friends it makes have signed an unequal contract—their 
bounty endures whether the reader continues to accept 
it or not. 

It is a procession of widely differing human types which 
the reader of modern poetry may choose his friends from— 
could any other art or profession match its variety, I 
wonder? There is Vachel Lindsay, imaginative evan- 
gelist of Beauty, crusading through the country with her 
trophy on his sleeve, chanting her hymns to new tunes as 
he quixotically charges her enemies on his winged and 
fiery-hearted steed. There is Robert Frost, shrewd, kind, 
observant, like the New England farmers he loves to talk 
with and about; neighborly but still a bit secretive, with 
eyes and ears that watch and listen for a richer color and 
deeper rhythm than appear on the surface, and a mind 
that guards its reserves, that tells not quite all the tale. 
There is Conrad Aiken, debonair, well groomed, polite, 
as he looks under the bed and in the closet for shadowy 
secrets of discontent, and tunes his plaintive lyre to tell 
a sorry tale. There is Edgar Lee Masters, huge, careless, 
profound; laughing loud, suffering beyond reason, plung- 
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ing deep into life and giving out liberally, fiercely, with a 
gusto of humor and passion, whatever he finds of beauty 
or ugliness, glory or shame. There is T. S. Eliot, delicate 
fingered, sensitive-minded, afraid of draughts; looking at 
the world through windows, through books, through 
proud old gateways; feeling its unreality as it dissolves 
before his protected eyes in a chaos of foolish loves and 
witless wars. 

Ah, they come crowding! Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
icily clear, scrupulously brave, seeking the iron truth and 
the crystal beauty as he studies the world from a peak of 
isolation and somehow sees it well. Carl Sandburg, 
common man among common people, big man among the 
great, with a fist like Samson’s, a heart like a woman’s; 
an ear for the ground-swell rhythms of the laboring earth 
and a voice like soft winds and deep waters. Maxwell 
Bodenheim, picturesquely perverse, working off his in- 
feriority complex on his would-be friends so that his 
would-be enemies may stare. William Carlos Williams, 
the Puritan malgré-Jui, good citizen, good doctor, bon pére- 
de-famille, but as naughty on paper as a graduate imagist 
should be while he fits his rebellious moods to elusive 
rhythms. 

Have you enough to choose from? But the procession 
is not half over, even if one disregards the young things 
who are getting into marching form. West and East are 
represented, town and country and the wilds. Behold 
Lew Sarett, bold hunter and forester, kin of Indians and 
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mountain lions, who hangs his harp in the wind and 
wrestles with the angel—or demon—for his poems. And 
by way of contrast comes George Sterling, lavish, wasteful 
of life and art, throwing himself away on an easy-going 
muse. And then William Rose Benét, child-hearted for 
joy, wistfully romantic in a world gone daft with facts 
and theories. And Alfred Kreymborg, blithe trouba- 
dour of the streets, singing his cheerful way through the 
sprightly rhythms of this fascinating”world. Padraic 
Colum, wandering Celtic bard, friend of fairies, whom 
America is making over into a respectable citizen, but 
without taking the edge off his lyric flare. Ezra Pound, 
bold singer, great teacher, deep delver for buried treasure, 
autocrat of the study-table, attorney for the prosecution 
against modern civilization—or barbarism. John Gould 
Fletcher, Mississippi-born cosmopolite, color-symphonist, 
in word-rhythms, of London, Arizona, Japan. D. H. 
Lawrence, orchid-minded, rooted in dank glooms and 
sprouting a scarlet flower—“ the most brilliantly lost man 
I can imagine,” a poet says of him, “fleeing always with a 
violent grace from his own shadow.” And Wallace 
Stevens, rich as a bee with the honey of beauty, splendid 
as a butterfly with her colors, flaunting his serene delight 
in the face of the heedless world, quizzing the universe 
with solemn laughter; yet keeping his deepest secret, hush- 
ing his wisdom to the tune of ineffable music, guarding 
under his coat the round and indivisible whole against all of 
life’s frustrations. 
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And the women!—not so numerous as the men, nor so 
different each from each; but true to their sex and not 
imitative of the other. The most masculine-minded of 
them of course is Amy Lowell, whom the Lord made a 
great executive and the muse seduced into poetry; bril- 
liant, able, magnetic, commanding—what muse, having 
aroused her with a whisper in the ear, would dare to dis- 
obey her slightest behest! In contrast with her stren- 
uous power comes the airy figure of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, springing like a gold-petalled lily out of life’s rich 
soil, and shining in the sun. And Sara Teasdale, shy, 
inviolate in her delicate womanliness, singing fine songs 
in a pure mezzo-soprano voice. Then Marjorie Seiffert, 
sophisticated, intellectually daring; lover of life and 
laugher at it, keen to its varied music. Helen Hoyt, 
splashing rhapsodist, spontaneously lyric, in love with 
love. Elinor Wylie, smooth and proud, carving her poems 
precisely, out of hard wood. And Agnes Lee, observant, 
imaginative, peering along highways and byways for 
things no one else would see. Lola Ridge, sternly im- 
passioned protagonist; Leonora Speyer the magnificent; 
H. D., strict in perfect line like a Greek statue. And 
many more—ah, many more! 

Surely among so many, and so different, we may all 
find friends. Who are yours?—perhaps, in all this cat- 
alogue I have not mentioned the two or three with whom, 
of all modern poets, you feel the closest sympathy. 
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REVIEWS 


FLARE AND BLARE 


Tulips and Chimneys, by E. E. Cummings. Thomas 

Seltzer. 

Mr. Cummings’ first book opens with a fanfare—there is 
a flourish of trumpets and a crash of cymbals in the 
resounding music of Epithalamion, a certain splendor of 
sound carried just to that point of blare which should 
match an exaggerated and half-satiric magnificence of 
mood. “Go to, ye classic bards,” he seems to say, “I will 
show you what I can do with iambic pentameter, and a 
rhyme-patterned stanza, with high-sounding processional 
adjectives, long simile-embroidered sentences, and O-thou 
invocations of all the gods!” And lo and behold, this 
modernist does very well with them—Picasso and the rest, 
turning from the chaos of cubism to the cold symmetry of 
Ingres, must not get ahead of him! He will be in the 
fashion, or a leap or two ahead of it—and the muse shall 
not outrun him! 

Listen to two separate stanzas from this glorified and 
richly patterned spring-song, this earth-and-sky-inspired 
Epithalamion: 

And still the mad magnificent herald Spring 
Assembles beauty from forgetfulness 

With the wild trump of April: witchery 

Of sound and odor drives the wingless thing, 


Man, forth into bright air; for now the red 
Leaps in the maple’s cheek, and suddenly 
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By shining hordes, in sweet unserious dress, 
Ascends the golden crocus from the dead. 


O still miraculous May! O shining girl 
Of time untarnished! O small intimate 
Gently primeval hands, frivolous feet 
Divine! O singular and breathless pear!! 
O indefinable frail ultimate pose! 

O visible beatitude—sweet sweet 
Intolerable! Silence immaculate 

Of God’s evasive audible great rose! 

(Right here is due a parenthetical apology. Mr. Cum- 
mings has an eccentric system of typography which, in our 
opinion, has nothing to do with the poem, but intrudes 
itself irritatingly, like scratched or blurred spectacles, 
between it and the reader’s mind. In quoting him, there- 
fore, we are trying the experiment of printing him almost 
like anybody else, with the usual quantity of periods, 
commas, capital letters, and other generally accepted con- 
ventions of the printer’s art.) 

In a more or less grandiloquent mood the poet swaggers 
and riots through his book, carrying off Beauty in his arms 
as tempestuously as ever Petruchio his shrew. The 
important thing, of course, is that he does capture her— 
she is recognizable even when the poet, like Petruchio, 
laughs at her, tumbles her up-to-date raiment, sometimes 
almost murders her as he sweeps her along. 

She drops swift phrases in passing: 


. . . Between 
Your thoughts more white than wool 
My thought is sorrowful. 
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Across the harvest whitely peer, 
Empty of surprise, 

Death’s faultless eyes. 

Softer be they than slippered sleep. 
Thy fingers make early flowers of 

All things. 

And all the while my heart shall be 
With the bulge and nuzzle of the sea. 
Thy forehead is a flight of flowers. 
The green-greeting pale-departing irrevocable sea. 
The body of 

The queen of queens is 

More transparent 

Than water—she is softer than birds. 
The serious steep darkness. 

Death’s clever enormous voice [in war]. 


The Cambridge ladies who live in furnished souls. . . . 
They believe in Christ and Longfellow, both dead. 


Some poems guffaw into grotesques leering with tragic 
or comic significance. The Portraits are mostly of this 
kind, and certain of the Impressions. Here the poet is 
often too nimble—he tires the reader with intricate in- 
tellectual acrobatics which scarcely repay one for puzzling 
out their motive over the slippery typographical stepping- 
stones. But even here the fault is one of exuberance—the 
poet always seems to be having a glorious time with him- 
self and his world even when the reader loses his breath in 
the effort to share it. He is as agile and outrageous as a 
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In just— 

Spring, when the world is mud— 
luscious, the little 

lame balloon-man 

whistles far and wee, 
And Eddie-and-Bill come 

running from marbles and 

piracies, and it’s 

spring, 

when the world is puddle-wonderful. 


The queer 
old balloon-man whistles 
far and wee. 


And Betty-and-Isbel come dancing 
from hop-scotch and jump-rope, and 
it’s 
spring, 
and 
the 

goat-footed 
balloon-man whistles 
far 
and 


wee. 
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faun, and as full of delight over the beauties and mon- 
strosities of this brilliant and grimy old planet. 
is a grand gusto in him, and that is rare enough to be 
welcomed in any age of a world too full of puling petti- 
foggers and picayunes. 

One might quote many poems in proof of this poet’s 
varied joys. We shall have to be satisfied with two. The 
first is number one of the Chansons Innocentes: 


There 
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The second of our quotations is number two of the 
Orientale series: 


I spoke to thee 
with a smile, and thou didst not 
answer: 
thy mouth is as 
a chord of crimson music. 
Come hither— 
O thou, is life not a smile? 


I spoke to thee with 
a song, and thou 
didst not listen: 
thine eyes are as a vase 
of divine silence. 
Come hither— 
O thou, is life not a song? 


I spoke 
to thee with a soul, and 
thou didst not wonder: 
thy face is as a dream locked 
in white fragrance. 
Come hither— 
O thou, is life not love? 





I speak to 


thee with a sword, 
\ and thou art silent: 
thy breast is as a tomb 
softer than flowers. 


Come hither— 
O thou, is love not death? 


Altogether a mettlesome high-spirited poet salutes us in 
this volume. But beware his imitators! H. M. 
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FOREIGN FOOD 


The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Kahlil Gibran has written a third book, The Prophet, 
following two others of the same genre, a book that will 
have a deep appeal for some readers and leave many 
others cold. It is a bit of Syrian philosophy, a mode alien 
to our culture and yet one in which many restless and 
unsatisfied spirits of our race and generation find a curious 
release. It is rather puzzling, from any point of view, that 
this hunger for spiritual expression in a people essentially 
Nordic should seize first upon Christianity, then upon the 
Mosaic law, and now and to a less degree upon East- 
Indian philosophy as a food. 

The function of inward-gazing speculation, the linking 
of man to a subjective universe by thread after thread of 
gossamer speculation until the spirit is muffled by a shining 
iridescent cocoon that softly but relentlessly wraps it away 
from the actual world of sharp odjective reality, this 
function is the legitimate heritage of the Oriental; through 
it he gains admission to his own particular heaven, a 
heaven which is no fulfilment for the spirit of our race. 

To turn again to Gibran’s present volume, one finds a 
charm in surrendering oneself to its rhythm, until the 
rhythm becomes a little too monotonous. The philosophy 
it sets forth is well-proportioned, balanced, and while it 
does not actually soar there is a perceptible lift to it. 
There are passages of beauty, lines here and there of pene- 
tration that give one for a moment a feeling of insight into 
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this world we call ours, for instance in the discourse upon 
freedom: 

You shall be free indeed when your days are not without a care and 
your nights not without a want and a grief; 


But rather when these things girdle your life and yet you rise above 
them, naked and unbound. 


But the discourse on beauty ends with the following 
lines: 

Beauty is eternity gazing at itself in a mirror. 
But you are eternity, and you are the mirror. 

This seems to relapse into the sheerly mystical, and as 
the poem curves on to its end, one feels that it could never 
be a satisfying interpretation of our world. Moreover the 
book lacks vigor, notwithstanding the many full-page 
illustrations by the author, which are said to be an integral 
part of the text. One feels that the poem could be a sort 
of decoration for us, like a faded Buddhist painting, that it 
could hang on our walls, but it would never be part and 
parcel of our house. A moment’s comparison with the 
rude and vivid anecdotes of the Bible and its direct sim- 
plicity, shows how immeasurably superior the latter is as 
literature. Compare the story of the rich young man with 
the chapter in The Prophet which begins: 

Then said a rich man: Speak to us of giving. 

And he answered: 

You give but little when you give of your possessions. 

It is when you give of yourself that you truly give. 


For what are your possessions but things you keep and guard for fear 
you may need them tomorrow? 
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And tomorrow, what shall tomorrow bring to the over-prudent dog 
burying bones in the trackless sand as he follows the pilgrims to the holy 
city? 

And what is the fear of need but need itself? 

Is not the dread of thirst when your well is full, the thirst that is un- 
quenchable? 


Doubtless this book will awaken response in many 
readers, for it is not without beauty, but the essence of the 
book, which is its spiritual significance, cannot satisfy the 
robust hunger of the occidental spirit. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


A PREJUDICED OPINION 


Fringe, by Pearl Andelson. Will Ransom, Chicago. 

In a literary civilization that knows the difference 
between 1913 and 1923 without knowing the difference 
between good and bad writing, a culture that ignores or 
patronizes the masterly art of an Agnes Lee or of an Henry 
B. Fuller, and hurries on to the latest imitation of a 
possibly excellent billboard, or to the latest acceleration of 
some particular local cockney—in such a milieu it is not 
strange that this unusually intelligent and capable book by 
a member of my own so scorned and contemned generation 
should be, after an existence of some five or six months, 
when not wholly ignored, treated casually as a minor 
manifestation of a minor trend. And yet the book at its 
lowest ebb is clean-cut and intelligent, and at its highest is 
extraordinarily fine poetry. It is the common fate of the 
poet who ignores the prevalent literary minority and 
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endeavors to write like a gentleman—or a lady, as the case 
may be. 

Miss Andelson’s chief fault appears to be an occasional 
tendency to meddle with a sort of neo-metaphysics that is 
more devious than tangible, and to make an exposition of 
some such thread the prime or sole excuse for a poem. She 
does not do this often, however; nor is the sin original or 
peculiar, It is probably, in her case, simply an instance of 
failure in the type of poem of which her Excursion is so 
narked a success—a poem that presents certain of the less 
accessible and more subtly-shaded mental states with 
extraordinary precision and beauty. She is also, at times, 
“dry.” Every poet is unsuccessful a fair part of the time. 
The two commonest attributes of abortive effort are dry- 
ness and sloppiness. 

But fortunately we base most of our final judgments 
upon a poet’s successes. Miss Andelson has developed and 
mastered a compact and beautiful technique that can 
apparently be made as simple or as intricate as she desires; 
and sometimes a cold bitter passion goes half-way to meet 
it. The result is Out of an Early Snow, To an Erstwhile 
Loved One, or Seaside, which I quote entire: 

Steam refrain to rain 

of gravel. Long division 
in the mind 

running about with hods 


carried over. Impossible to find 
an answer true if found. 


It is, after all, an excellent poem, and excellent poems 
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are the things with which we are, eventually, primarily 
concerned. As evidence that her work is occasionally more 
luxurious, here is the first half of Excursion: 

I went from there, 

that place where 

I walked long gray streets 

as one speaks of food, dress, 

down other streets with less elation 

than turning in the conversation 

to other casual conversation. 


Gay cottages bloom on hillsides 
of sand near Tamarack. 

Below on the octoroon beach, 
clustering like grapes, the bathers: 
purple, orange, and maroon. 

Here are precision, flawless juxtaposition, and an ex- 
quisite mastery of end and internal rhyme and of rhythm. 
In addition to the poems which I have mentioned, 
Madonna, Chapter, and Connexion are particularly mem- 
orable. The Ghetto Pieces, which have been praised here 
and there, though excellently done, lack universality— 
depend upon imaginary foot-notes which have nothing to 
do with the author’s personal existence and culture. They 
savor of the four de force. 

If the volume of Miss Andelson’s work is yet small, that 
work appeats to have those qualities of intensity and 
polish which are so admirable, and which are nevertheless 
comparatively rare; and a certain few of her poems 
appear to have those qualities to an extraordinary degree. 

Yvor Winters 
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TWO NOVEL-POEMS 
Down the River, by Roscoe W. Brink. Henry Holt & Co. 
The Life and Death of Mrs. Tidmuss, an Epic of Insignifi- 

cance, by Wilfrid Blair. D. Appleton & Co. 

Here are two narratives, two life-stories, which seek to 
classify as poetry; the one being in six-lined rhymed 
stanzas, and the other in broken lines of an empirical “free 
verse.” Both are essentially prose in motive and form, 
because one finds in each the level rhythms of prose carry- 
ing a plain tale of a humdrum life, and rarely rising to a 
more musical expression of intensely imagined emotion. 

Yet some books should be judged as a whole rather than 
in detail. So considered, these two, each a record of an 
obscure woman’s life, an “epic of insignificance,” take on 
a kind of austere poetry, a close-to-the-ground humble 
footfall as of truth passing by. For both are darkly, 
sincerely and admirably true; each gives a complete 
picture of a life swallowed up in common drudgeries, and 
yet lifted up, as it labors and endures, by equally common 
loves and hopes. And in neither is any romantic glamour, 
any falsely roseate coloring, thrown on the quiet, obscure 
and very ordinary woman who is its heroine. 

Of course all this could be done in the usual form of the 
novel, and some novels are quite as much poetry as these. 
And yet these forms have certain advantages over the 
novel. Although one often becomes impatient with Mr. 
Brink’s “shredded prose” and Mr. Blair’s laboriously 
woven stanzas, yet it may be open to question whether the 
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episodic treatment of a life-story may not be more fitly 
handled in forms more or less allied to poetry. Certainly 
the gusty prose of a few modern novelists is often resonant, 
with poetic rhythms, as their whole imaginative attitude 
and technical approach to their subject may be more a 
poet’s than a proser’s. In reading certain tales by James 
Joyce, Sherwood Anderson et al, one must remind oneself 
every now and then that there is no sharp dividing line 
between prose and poetry. 

Mr. Blair’s tale has lyric interludes between its sections. 
The one introducing O/d ‘Age presents in a measure the 
motive of both his own book and Mr. Brink’s, for both 
lead up to a woman’s death as a kind of climax. It begins: 


We bring a queen to most high funeral. 


Shout, mortals, and toss roses on tl 


Death sets free: it is Life that holds in thrall. 


1e pall! 


Life is the prisoning clay, and Death the sun; 
Life the vague night, and Death broad day begun; 
Life the gaunt trenches, Death the dim peace won. 


H. M. 
A WARM-HEARTED BOOK 


Streets and Shadows, by Mercedes de Acosta. Moffat, 

Yard & Co. 

This is a book hard to review because one likes the 
almost child-like directness of the writer and the simple 
naiveté of the style, and finds them refreshing, but one is 
unable to say that the book contains much more than 
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promise. On the credit side we may allow that Miss de 
Acosta is convincingly sincere and writes without affecta- 
tion of style, that she is not afflicted with self-satisfaction. 

Her method is description, accomplished usually by 

I 

sharp contrast, and her favorite theme is “rich and poor.” 
She has not yet understood the value of nuance, or perhaps 
she does not know the infinite variety of wealth and 
poverty, spiritual as well as physical, the harassing make- 
shifts of the not-yet-starving poor who keep head above 
water but not very far above, or the deadly economy that 
clips the wings of wishes and generous impulses yet leaves 
the body fed and clothed. These things are not apparent 
to one who is merely observer, even warm-hearted 
observer. For Miss de Acosta is warm-hearted, and her 
quick sympathy one loves. 

Occasionally there is a nice note of perception which 
strikes deeper than her usual skimming note of things 
observed in passing. Such a poem is Leaning Out of 
Windows, which I quote in part: 

Squalid, dark room— 

Torn, soiled wall-paper 

With a broken cheap picture 
Hanging crooked!ly on the wall. 
Smell of greasy soup-cabbage; 

A tin tea-kettle 

Spitting feebly from a small stove 
Where fumes of gas escape 


Stifling all the air. 


Watching the elevated screech past, 
The parents hang 
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Gazing on the street. 

Far out they lean, 

Like expert acrobats— 

For only leaning far out of windows 
Gives them balance 

And forgetfulness. 

In the subjective poems one glimpses a vivid spirit, not 
yet quite mature, not yet quite articulate. Nowhere does 
one feel justified in saying: “This is her reach, she can 
grasp no more than this!” Streets and Shadows is more a 
promise than a fulfilment; yet it contains color, motion, 
and emotion, and individual sweep of vision. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


A GAY VOICE 


A Gate of Cedar, by Katharine Morse. Macmillan Co. 
The voice of this young poet is musical and true, though 
it has not yet developed much strength or richness. Her 
first book shows her practicing in various keys. It is 
divided into sections: The Cedar Gate (nature poems), Out 
of the Past (colonial ballads), For Any Lover (love-songs), 
etc.; and each section contains one or more poems to pause 
over. Dan Kellog is a pretty good dash at a rip-roaring 
boozy revolutionary soldiers’ song; Heigh-ho and His 
Letters and The Wanderer are gay little love-rhymes 
(though two or three in this section are banal—The Kiss, 
for example); The Little Dancer, in the For Anyone group, 
is deft and lightly touched off; and From the Nursery 
Window suggests the mood of a real child. In more 
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ambitious themes, like the Crucifixion Tryptich, she is less 
successful. 

Perhaps the best of this poet’s lyrics may be found in 
the nature group. My Garden, Autumnal, On the Hill-top, 
Fog, Winter in the South, Bumblebee, Chickadee—these and 
other poems are swift, keen, gay, and done to a tune not 
quite a mere echo of other poets. We should like to quote 





two or three of these—let us choose The Shriving: 


Beneath a breaking sky 

Amid the wild grass, I 

Have shrived myself anew. 

Austere, immaculate, withdrawn, 

Che Angel of the Dawn 

Has pierced my naked heart with light 
And sealed my brow with dew. 


H. M. 
A PORTUGUESE POET 


Sonnets and Poems, by Anthero de Quental. Translated 
from the Portuguese by S. Griswold Morley. Univer- 
sity of California Press. 

There is no counterpart to Anthero de Quental among 
our poets; but he was close kin to Mark Twain in certain 
moods of intense disillusion and bitterness; to the Mark 
Twain who said of death that it is the gift that makes all 
other gifts mean and poor by contrast, who declared, 
“Pity is for the living, envy for the dead.” Anthero de 
Quental’s philosophy, however, is more than mere hatred 
and disdain of life; it is a mystical glorification of death. 
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He sings often of her—the accident of language has made 
her forever feminine to Latin poets—glorifying her with 
the passion and intensity, the exaltation and ecstasy, with 
which Santa Teresa glorified her lover the Christ. There 
is the ache and fever of desire in his sonnet sequence, Jn 
Praise of Death—‘sister to Life and Love,’ “co-eternal 
sister of my soul,” 

Funereal Beatrice with icy hand, 

The only Beatrice who can console! 

This mood of passionate desire for death is perhaps the 
most enduring of the many moods of the sonnets. The 
chronological arrangement followed by the translator 
gives a picture of Anthero de Quental through his suc- 
cessive disillusions—with love, with life, with God; and 
always the longing for “Inviolable Death who sets us 
free” is the recurrent motif. The passion and the sim- 
plicity of the sonnets shake the heart; I cannot believe 
that anyone can read them without being deeply moved, 
deeply aware of the sincerity that burns through the 
sonnet-form, making us forget the technical perfection of 
poet and of translator, although this excellence deserves 
more than a casual word of praise. 

The poetry of Portugal is noted for its finished tech- 
nique. One finds the happy alliance of form and fancy 
in the wild slopes and pastoral fields through which Guerra 
Junqueiro’s muse wanders when she does not wear the 
Liberty cap; one finds them in Anthero de Quental’s per- 
fect mastery of the sonnet. They criticize our English son- 
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nets, these Latins, for the cheap surprise that so often 
lies at the end, after the manner of a mail-order short 
story. “When I first read English poetry,” a visiting 
Spaniard once told me, “it surprised me to read so many 
sonnets whose meaning was not very clear to me, with 
beautiful last lines which I could not connect with any- 
thing that had gone before.” Anthero’s sonnets never fall 
apart; each one is a fused and glowing whole. And yet 
those last lines, inevitable but unforeseen, how often they 
ring a bell in the spirit! The sad reply of the gods, who 

Make answer: “Men—ah, why did you create us?” 
The ghostly terror of the close of Lacrymae Rerum, a 
sonnet which Rossetti might have written, when after all 
his questioning the poet hears only 

The sigh and rustle of strange shadowy things .. . 
and the tragic irony of Mea Culpa, synthesized in the 
conclusion: 

I must believe ’tis I alone who err! 

In Anthero’s sonnets may be read, Mr. Morley reminds 
us, “the evolution of European thought in the second half 
of the nineteenth century.” One, indeed, embodies the 
reaction of the poetic heart and intellect to the onslaughts 
of science upon “the ancient cults of God” in a manner 
recalling Arnold’s when he wrote: 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we then too can be such men as he! 


The great Portuguese does not resign faith in divinity 
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so readily, but it is nevertheless the spirit of his century 
which speaks in this sonnet: 


So, we must rise and seek another way!— 
Fling a new bridge across the swirling tide 
For soul to pass; another home provide 

Upon the mountain, near the sun’s first ray. 
Is bread denied us here? Why do we stay? 
Forward!—the world is free, the world is wide. 
None will gainsay us, and on every side 

Lie boundless life and light and charity. 
Forward! the dead remain beneath the sod; 
But let the quick press on, and from them smite, 
Like wayside dust, the ancient cults of God. 
Gentle was Jesus’ bosom, full of love. 

What does it matter? If there be more light 
Beyond his bosom, thither must we move. 


There are included also in this volume translations of 


four longer poems, rescued from destruction—for Anthero, 
like Herbert, though for a different reason, wished to 
destroy his “unhallowed” work—by his friend, Oliveira 
Martins, the historian, who had received copies of them 
in his correspondence with the poet. The translations here 
are slightly less happy, because the phrasing in certain 
stanzas is slightly more conventional, even stilted, than 
the exquisitely rendered sonnets; but they too have the 
arresting force of intense emotion held in rigorous re- 
straint. It is hard to choose among them, but perhaps one 
of the finest passages is that closing The Black Fairy, the 
poet’s characteristic hymn to Reason: 
Spirit of Night, my blessing on thy head! 


I bless thee for my anguish, though it slay, 
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And for the poignant grief that shot me through 
When all I worshipped crumbled, and I knew 
Out of what night is wrought the light of day! 
Yea! for the tears and for the wholesome pain 





Of disillusion; . . . for the austere peace 

Of my dead heart, in which desires cease 

And, with them, hope . . .« I bless thee once again! 

Rarely has a poet found a more responsiye and sym- 

pathetic interpreter. The original genius of Anthero and 
the interpretative genius of Mr. Morley are here fused 
into a brilliant fame, which intensifies rather than illumi- 
nates the darkness through which one man’s spirit fled, 
magnificent in its despair. Muna Lee 


NEWS NOTES 


The award to William Butler Yeats of the Nobel Prize for literature 





rdy but just recognition of a poet of genius—reminds us that the first 

ze, and the largest, ever offered by Poetry went, in November, 1913, 

» Mr. Yeats, who had honored the seventh number of the magazine with 
poem The Grey Rock. Mr. Yeats responded as follows: 

“When I g very unexpected letter with the prize of fifty pounds, 

y first emotion was, how much it would have meant to me even ten 

ars ago; and then | thought, surely there must be some young American 


iter today to whom it would mean a great deal, not only in practical 
lp, but in encouragement. I want you therefore not to think that I am 
ingrateful to you, or in any way anxious to put myself into a 





ifferent category to your other contributors, because I send back to you 

forty pounds. I will keep ten pounds, and with that I will get Mr. Sturge 

Moore to make me a book-plate, and so shall have a permanent memory 

f your generous magazine. I vacillated a good deal until I thought of 

this solution, for it seemed to me so ungracious to refuse; but if I had 
cepted I should have been bothered by the image of some unknown 
dy young manina garret.”” 


In a later letter Mr. Yeats suggested our passing on the forty pounds 
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to Ezra Pound. His philosophy of prizes should be taken to heart by all 
committees of award. He wrote: 

“He is certainly a creative personality of some sort. His experiments 
are perhaps errors, I am not certain; but I would always sooner give the 
laurel to vigorous error than to any orthodoxy not inspired.” 

We felt that our fame had reached the ends of the earth when we read 
a column-and-a-half article about Poerry in a recent issue of the North 
China Daily News. It was written by John Lofting, and it says, amony 
other things: 

“In the twentieth century United States poetry has chosen for its 
home the city of Chicago. And Chicago will be remembered for her 
poetry long after her other industries shall have dispersed with the smoke 
they end in. 

“This is not to say that all the verse written in Chicago is real poetry, 
nor all the real poetry of America is conceived in Chicago; but almost all 
the modern poetry of America, and much of the modern poetry of 
England, is recognized in Chicago and published there. And this is due 
to the ever-open ear, the unflagging zeal and the wide vision of the editor 
of Porrry. She has undertaken the almost impossible task of judgment 
of modern verse in English; and her courage is justified. Not that her 
judgment is infallible—no judgment of contemporary verse could be, 
and it is certain she would not claim so much for it. Much that the 
magazine prints will fade and die. It is probable that the editor knows 
this and publishes many verses merely in the light of evolution in literary 
expression, They have their value, so regarded. 

“The volumes of the magazine speak for themselves.” 

Last month we spoke of Maurice Lesemann, of the University of 
Chicago, having won the one-hundred-dollar prize in the Witter Bynner 
Undergraduate Prize Contest, conducted by the P. S. A. The list of 
Honorable Mentions may also interest those who know the methods used 
to stimulate love of poetry in the various colleges represented. In order 
of preference they are: Countée P. Cullen (N. Y. U.), Martha E. Keller 
(Vassar), Roberta T. Swartz (Mt. Holyoke), Hildegarde Flanner (U. of 
Cal.), Norman F. Maclean (Dartmouth), Diana Hunt Wertheim (Smith), 

Marthedith Furnas (Vassar), Audred W. Bunch (Williamette U.) 
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News Notes 


Thomas Dolliver Church (Harvard), James K. Angell (Yale), Sarah 
Margaret Brown (Northwestern), Carl Rakosi (U. of Wis.). 

This prize is to be offered again, Witter Bynner, Leonora Speyer, and 
Ridgely Torrence acting as judges. Manuscripts or inquiries may be 
sent to Mrs, Edgar Speyer, 22 Washington Square, New York City. The 
contest closes May 15, 1924. 

An appropriate memorial is planned in honor of the colored poet, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, who longed so deeply for the education he was not 
able to secure. A scholarship loan fund has been established at Fisk 
University, though it may be used for any colored student of high 
promise anywhere. Those wishing to help may send checks to the 
Dunbar Fund, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

The first issue of The American Mercury, to be edited by H. L. 
Mencken and G. J. Nathan, is announced by Alfred A. Knopf for 
January. The editors are abandoning The Smart Set, feeling that it has 
sufficiently assaulted the demon of stodginess in American letters, and 
that they can work to better advantage in a new field. We think they 
make a great mistake to repeat the familiar title of an English periodical, 
but we wish the new venture a brilliant and Prosperous career. 


Mr. Ernest t W alsh, whe hes appeared once before in Por TRY, is now 
sojourning in southern France, after a long post-war experience in a 
California hospital, following an injury in the aviation service. 

Mr. William Ellery Leonard, of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, is the author of The Vaunt of Man, The Lynching 
Bee (B. W. Huebsch) and other books of verse. 

Mary Aldis (Mrs. Arthur T.), of Chicago, is the author of Flashlights 
(Duffield & Co.) and of plays and a novel. 

Miss Gwendolen Haste, a native of Illinois residing recently in Billings, 
Mon., was awarded last winter one-half of The Nation’s annual prize. 

Mr. Alva N. Turner lives in Ina, Il. 

Miss Monroe’s most recent book of verse is You and I (Macmillan Co.). 
Another is in preparation for spring publication. 

Poets new to our readers are: Mrs. Laura Riding Gottschalk, a native 
of New York, now resident in Urbana, Ill.; Mr. Mitchell Dawson, of 
Chicago; Mr. Harold Hoffman, of Oxford, Ohio; Mr. Louis Zukofsky 
of New York; and Miss Josephine Pollitt, of Indianapolis, now teaching 
in Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Collected Poems, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Macmillan Co. 

A Dinner of Herbs, by Nancy Barr Mavity. Thomas Seltzer. 

Darien, by H. G. Dixey. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

Songs and Poems, by Ruby Fay. Niger Press, Minna (West Africa). 

New Hampshire, by Rebert Frost. Heary Holt & Co. 

After Disillusion, by Robert L. Wolf. Thomas Seltzer. 

Burnt Meadows, by M. L. Carrel. Jouve & Cie., Paris. 

Here You Have Me! by Robert Roe. George H. Doran. 

Volume One, by Grant Hyde Code. Privately printed. 

Seeking for Carcassonne, by Joy and Claire Gerbaulet. University of 
California Press. 

Tanka, Poems in Exile, by Jun Fujita. Covici-McGee Co., Chicago. 

Trail Dust, by H. Howard Biggar. Privately printed. 

Caesar Remembers and Other Poems, by William Kean Seymour. Thomas 
Seltzer. 

Windows of Gold, by Edwin Leibfreed. Dorrance, Philadelphia. 

Shepherd’s Purse, by Florence Randal Livesay. Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, Toronto. 

Gypsy Gold, by Charles Divine. Thomas Seltzer. 

Poems, by Georgiana Thayer. Privately printed. 

Storm in Harvest and Other Poems, by Edward Steese. Edmond Byrne 
Hackett, Brick Row Book Shop, New York. 

Songs of the Sea, by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt. 

Parson’s Pleasure, by Christopher Morley. George H. Doran. 

Captive Balloon, by George Ullman. Duffield & Co., New York. 

Scarlet Runner, by Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery. T. Y. Crowell Co. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

Illini Poetry, 1918-1923. Edited by Bruce Weirick. Covici-McGee Co. 

Verse of Our Day—An Anthology of American and British poetry, by 
Margery Gordon and Marie B. King. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Book of the Rhymers’ Club. Cleveland, O. 

Collected Verse, by The Poetry Club of the University of Chicago. 
Covici-McGee Co. 

English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, edited by G. R. Elliott and 
Norman Foerster. Macmillan Co. 
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A new volume by 
“ag Ti 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
Author of “‘Tears,”’ the perfect American sonnet 
“It seems almost an impertinence to tion, depth and beauty—all are here 
speak of the beauty of these poems If there is a finer book of verse pub- 
—their impassioned serenity, and lished during the year, it will be by 
clear, spare music. It is with a feel- some one not yet on the American 
ing of joy and reassurance that one scene Maurice Hanline. | 
comes into the presence of a genuine “Wild Cherry” is Lizette Wood- | 
personality -~-, a flawless artist worth Reese in her most Reesian | 
John Hall Wheelock. mood. Sheisat her best then, direct, 
“Itis difficult torestrainenthusiasm 8entle, infinitely engaging 
over this new book. ‘Wild Cherry’ : Robert Garland 
shows a lyrical gift deepened by the “Lovely from end to end.” 
passage of time. Form, color, emo- Henry L. Mencken 
Bound delightfully in gift-book format. 
Odd Japan cover—boxed, $1.50 
THE NORMAN REMINGTON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
BALTIMORE - - . - MARYLAND | 
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THE BLINDMAN PRIZE 


The Poetry Society of South 





Carolina cordially invites 
American and English poets to enter a poem in the Blind- 
man Prize Contest for 1923-24. 


This Prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars is offered annually 
through the Society by W. Van R. Whitall, Esq., of Pelham, N. Y., in com- 
memoration of Hervey Allen’s war poem, “The Blindman.” 

Mr. John Farrar, editor of The Bookman, will be the judge of this year’s 
contest, 

Poems entered for the Blindman Prize must be original, typed, over fourteen 
lines in length, signed by the real name of the author, and must not have been 
previously printed or published in any form. Stamped return envelopes, self- 
addressed, must ac company all manuscripts. 


Only one poem may be entered. 


The contest closes February. 29th, » 192 4 





Address: THE BLINDMAN 


THE POETRY SOCIETY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
57 Broad St., Charleston, S. C., U. S. A. 











Contact Company Books 











At intervals of two weeks to six months, or six years, we 
will bring out books by various writers who seem not likely to 
be published by other publishers, for commercial or legislative 
reasons. There will be an attempt to choose only work that 
has identity of its own, apart from popularly commercial, or 
esthetically fashionable (and commercial to its precious public) 
standards. We prefer work that is of personality, conviction, 
intelligence, and skill; however, in particular cases, work which 
has any one of these qualities fairly well represented will be 
published, gladly, with a feeling on our part that we're exceed- 
ing the average publishers’ speed limit. 


Soon to appear are books by the following writers: 


W. BRYHER Two Selves $3.00 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS Spring and All 1.50 
MINA LOY Verse 1.50 
MARSDEN HARTLEY Twenty-Five Poems 1.50 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY Short Stories 2.00 
ROBERT McALMON Post-Adolescence 3.00 
ROBERT McALMON 4 Companion Volume 3.00 


Three hundred only of each book will be printed. A few of 
these will be sent to what few publications or individuals we 
care about the opinions of; others will be given away to friends 
or enemies of the writers; those remaining may be bought at 
prices from one dollar (four shillings, fifteen francs) to five 
times these amounts. To a few bookshops we are ready to send 
copies of any leftover number we may havé on sale or return. 

It is highly improbable that Ms. submitted to us would be read 
or returned. 

There is no kind of uplift intention, no declaration of a new 
art, or a new consciousness, involved. These books are pub- 
lished simply because they are written, and we like them well 
enough to get them out. Anybody interested may communi- 
cate with, or send checks to 


CONTACT PUBLISHING CO. 


12, Rue De L’Odéon, PARIS, FRANCE 
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HILL SOLITUDES 


| A Book of Poems 
By BENJAMIN ROSENBAUM 





ce 


He’ is a real contribution to the 
Lincoln literature.” Witter Bynner 








“Very little poetry that I see goes 
as deep with me as does yours.” 
Charles Wharton Stork 


“He has the soul of a poet. He is the 
coming master. “The Etcher’ is 


splendid.” Foseph Auslander 


“Mr. Rosenbaum produces effects, 
both in imagery and rhythm, which 
for so young a man are complete 
evidence that his right to the name 
of poet is indisputable.” 

William S. Braithwaite 


Regular Edition, $7.50 


B. J. BRIMMER COM PANY 
384 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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A CONVENIENT LUNCH 
*S*Horlick’s’’ 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Health and strength in every glassful 
At home—office—or fountain 
IDEAL FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


Delicious, convenient, nutritious and economical. Serve 
as a table beverage and hot at bed time for restful sleep. 


Avoid Imitations 














COMBINATION OFFER =e eteteneteennen 


“THE NEW POETRY "and POETRY’ 
for $5.50 


The New and Enlarged Edition of THE NEW POETRY: An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson and published by the Macmillan Company 
contains ‘the most important poetry of the last five years as well as 
that contained in the first edition. It is a book which is indispensa- 
ble to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by ali compe- 
tent critics to be the best modern anthology 

The price of THE NEW POETRY is $3.50, but we are making 
the very special offer of THE NEW POETRY ($3.50) and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY ($3.00) for only $5.50 
Sign this ad and send with your check. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
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